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NATIONAL CRISIS NUMBER 
“My right is crushed, my center is weakening, but the 
situation is admirable, I am attacking.” 
— Marshal Foch at the Marne. 


The Mission and the National 
Crisis 
Roderick Scott 


HE Mission and the Nation- 

al Crisis—a very ambiti- 
ous title! But then the Mis- 
sion is a very ambitious enter- 
prise: it attempts great things 
for God, it expects great 
things from God. 


This attempt and this ex- 


pectation would be justified if 
there were no visible connec- 
tion between the Christian 
Mission and Chinese civiliza- 
tion—certainly there was none 
for Robert Morrison—but I 
believe a connection can be 
traced. | 

But that connection lies in 
the very nature of the Nation- 
al Crisis itself. 


ment, not (note it carefully) a 


1 


But first it will be asked, 
What do we mean by the term, 
‘national crisis’? The diction- 
ary gives little help: kuo nang, 
‘national difficulty’ fails to 
convey one-tenth of the mean- 
ing packed into this thrilling 
phrase. ‘National crisis’ is 
not the translation, but it is 
the meaning—and we are using 
crisis in the strictly Greek 
sense. The occasion is a judg- 


condemnation ; it is an affirm- 
ation, a conclusion (both in- 
ductive and deductive), a turn- 
ing-point, a challenge of his- 
tory, a call of God. 

And the question we have te 
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ask, as with all such judgments 
of history, past and present, 
European and American, is: 
Is there the right human stuff 
in this people to meet the chal- 
lenge and the call? If there is 
not, the judgment is truly a 
condemnation, and China be- 
comes one with Nineveh and 
Tyre, “ weighed in the balance 
and found wanting;” and the 
cyclic and deterministic theo- 
ries of history receive one 
more proof of their insight. If 
there is, a new Chinese nation 
emerges, and once again we 
discern the finger of the crea- 
tive God. 


But thank that creative God, 
we need have no doubts. 
There is the right human stuff 
here. Dr. Hocking on his visit 
to the Near East discerned “a 
sense of latency, brooding over 
all the Orient. An immense 
and unfathomed capacity for 
new life, the potency of some- 
thing radically new if it can be 
given its own time and mode 
of growth.” It is the same in 
the Far East—very striking is 
the number of new periodicals 
employing 4: ‘life’ in their 
titles. This means that all at- 
tempts to read the news from 


China primarily in political or. 


military or financial, or——save 
the mark—in economic terms, 
is likely to be a misreading. 
The news must be read in hu- 


‘man terms. "The Chinese Na- 
tional Crisis is a psychological 
crisis and must be so under- 
stood. 


New Human Stuff Emerging 

And it is because it is essen- 
tially psychological and educa- 
tional rather than social or 
political or military or financial 
or economic, because it is the 
changing of people’s minds 
rather than the changing of 
their institutions that it does 
no violence to the facts to de- 
clare that there is a Christian 
flavor to the new human stuff 
that is emerging. It is true 
that at this moment there are 
more Christians in the govern- 
ment of China than there are 
in any other government ex- 


cept only England and the 


United States. But it must be 
remembered that Christianity 
in China is a far greater thing 
than simply the number of 
Christians or any other statis- 
tics. What I mean by Chris- 
tian here in contradistinction 
to Confucianism or Buddhism 
or Taoism or Lin Yutang or 
Science or Commerce or West- 
ern-culture-in-general is the at- 
titude of expectancy concern- 
ing human nature; it is asking 
for and obtaining undreamed 
of achievments, it is being 
creative with character 
through fresh ideals. 
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And while the Mission is not 
the only channel of the favor 
(grace) of Christ to the Chi- 
nese people, it has its share in 
producing this new fibre dis- 
cernible in the national charac- 
ter. 
Let writers like Lin Yutang 
describe as they will the kalei- 
doscopic shifts in Chinese 
characteristics—it is in Chinese 
character that I am interested. 
And I shall now record some 
of the aspects of this new 
character. | 

(1) We used to admire the 
Chinese because they could 
endure, although we knew they 
could not persist. They were 
the oldest nation in the world 
but they could not repair their 
own Grand Canal, to take one 
example of official futility from 
many in the early years of the 
twentieth century. And we 
made merry over their own 
proverb depicting so graphic- 
ally the futile ending of the 
great beginning, “A _tiger’s 
head and a snake’s tail.” But 
now just look at this national 
hook-up—also to take a single 
example—not of radio but of 
roads, good roads, smooth 
roads, straight roads, well-en- 
gineered roads, roads every- 
where. Perhaps these roads 
will make possible quick mobi- 
lization of troops in war-time ; 
just now in peace they 


make for quick education and 
the abolition of provincialism 
and that tragic isolation which 
begot the old joke of the coun- 
tryfolk who said to the stu- 
dents, “Patriotism is all right 
for you but you see we are not 
China only such and such a 
village!” 

(2) The day of hands con- 
cealed in long sleeves and in- 
trigue concealed in long palav- 
ers over the teacups, the day 
of dark ways and sly tricks— 
these days are over. The New 
Life Movement—shorn of its 
superficialities——“* coolies must 


now wash behind their ears,” 


we were informed by a writer 
in Asia—revised and revived 
under a board of six directors 
one of whom is our own 
American Board missionary, 
Rev. George Shepherd, is a 
sign that the leaders are going 
to stand no nonsense in their 
official families. Public opin- 
ion is beginning to look less at 
the institution and its failures 
and more at the man within 
the institution and his failures 
and is beginning to demand a 
higher type of public servant. 


Stiffening the National 

(3) Similar to this stiffening 
in the national backbone is the 
military regimentation, signs 
of which are everywhere, the 
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aim. of which is not, as might 
be expected or even condoned 
under the circumstances, mili- 
tarism, but simply social dis- 
ciplin, not to make soldiers of 
students but cooperative team- 
playing citizens. There’s quite 
a dash of New England puri- 
tanism in it all,a most unchinese 
discipline-for-its-own-sake ! 

(4) Finally there is the broad 
way they are viewing the poli- 
cical crisis, inspired by the 
Campaign for National De- 
fense. There are plenty to 
tell the nation’s leaders that 
there’s nothing left but to fight 
and to fight now; and the Eng- 
lish magazines abound in arti- 
cles by western experts as to 
whether China can whip the 
enemy or must be whipped by 
her. But the answer is, “ No, 
there can be no solid military 
front until the spiritual front 
is solid; if the people’s morale 
breaks neither tanks nor cred- 
its can save them.” While the 
enemy does everything it can 


to break down morale, this 


new campaign is doing every- 
thing it can to build it up. And 
into such a_ reconstruction 
mood, Christianity fits peculi- 
arly well. Morale in the end 
is more important than victory. 

Against all this stirring 
thought and movement, the 
quiet life of two score mission- 
aries in an obscure province, 
a few churches and schools, a 
few hundred church officers 
and members might claim very 
little significance. But remem- 
ber that China is still a demo- 
cratic country; Nanking nor 
Peiping is not China; China is 
everywhere the people are, 
Fukien no less than Chekiang 
or Hopei. How related to the 
restless, changing, growing 
minds of the new China, our 
Fukien American Board work 
is, the papers that follow will 
show. (Specific illustrations 
of the ‘new mind’ will be 
found in the articles on the 
Children’s Year and Modern 
Medicine). 


: HE who would foster enduring growth will teach men, not plant trees.” 


Chinese proverb. 


“ CrisTIANITY is not ‘a part of life, but an ideal that embraces the 
whole.”— Huang Wei Shih, Fukien, ’36. 


— R. Scott. 


Good-Bye to Dr. & Mrs. Beard 


W. H. Topping 


\R. and Mrs. Beard plan to 
leave for the home land 
in June, and it is not likely that 
we will see them again in 
China. Altho Dr. Beard’s 70th 
birthday was celebrated last 
year with fitting oriental pomp, 
with presents and scrolls filling 
all the walls of their home, and 
they were placed on the retir- 
ed list of American Board mis- 
sionaries, they have by no 
means stopped working. 
Strongly urged by both Mission 
and Church, the Board con- 
sented to allow the Beards to 
remain in China, and the last 
year has been spent at Ingtai 
30 miles up the Min River with 
their old friends the Smiths, 
and where both Dr. and Mrs. 
Beard have been of the great- 
est service, helping the young 
Principal of the Jr. Middle 
School. Besides, Dr. Beard has 
made about a dozen trips to 
Foochow, largely via sampan, 
in order to keep his many en- 
gagements,committees, preach- 
ing, and Rotary speaking. 

Dr. Beard has had a most 
varied missionary life. Com- 
ing to Foochow in 1894, while 
still in language study he start- 
ed a Seminary at Gek Siong- 
sang. From that school grad- 


uated 4 of the present 11 Pas- 
tors of the Foochow City 
churches, and several preach- 
ers now in the Diongloh field. 
In those days Dr. Beard used 
to tour the rural districts, tak- 
ing long trips up to the Ingtai 
and Shaowu fields—250 miles 
from Foochow. The next 
stage (1904-10) was quite a dif- 
ferent type of life. The Board 
responded to the request from 
the Y.M.C.A. and Dr. Beard 
was loaned for a period of years 
doing promotional work for 
the Y in this part of China. 
Next came another entirely 
new type of work, secretary 
of the Board Rooms in New 
York from 1910-1912. Then 
came a jump to something dif- 
ferent. Just to keep him from 
getting into a rut, he was sent 
back to China to be Principal 
of Foochow College (1912- 
1927), during the most stormy 
days in the administration of 
missionary educational work. 
He was in this position long 
enough to get used to it, but 
finally the National Education- 
al authorities decided that 
heads of educational institu- 
tions had to be Chinese citi- 
zens, so Dr. Beard was given 
another chance to try his hand 
at something new. 
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Although his experience has 
been so varied, Dr. Beard has 
from first to last been a typical 
evangelistic missionary. He 
has kept in touch with the new 
generation and maintains the 
spirit of youth at 70, as impres- 
sive a preacher and popular a 
speaker as he ever was. Dur- 
ing all these years he has been 
the good neighbor, never neg- 
lecting the opportunity to offer 
the helping hand, nor to re- 
fuse to respond to a request 
without good reason; his work 
on the various boards and 
committees, has been whole- 


hearted, and his judgment 
sound. He will be missed 
greatly in the councils of the 
Church. The request went-to 
Boston from the Church to 
have the Beards stay in China 
still further extended, but be- 
cause of the pull of children 
and grandchildren from the 
home land, the Board did not 
think it wise to grant this re- 
quest. So they leave in June 
with good wishes from both 
foreign and Chinese friends for 
a happy re-union in the old 
homestead in the U. S. A. 


LITTLE Uong Ciong Buang, five years of age was delighted to find that 
for the first time in his life he could walk. At six months of age it was 
found that he had tuberculosis of the knee. This last winter after prolong- 
ed treatment he was fitted to a steel leg brace (designed to keep his leg in 
- extension) and given crutches and allowed to go home. Soon he could get 
over the ground as fast as the next one....in fact so much so that the cor- 
ner of the brace which touched the ground at each step was worn thru and 
he had to return to the hospital for a new brace. 


Little Bo Muoi (Precious Sister) had had her leg in extension (a bag of 
sand pulling on it day and night) for four or five months. Along came the 
day when Dr. Campbell said she could go home. There was great rejoicing 
not only for little four years old Bo Muoi, but her family as well. The 
next day her mother came bringing her to the hospital saying Bo Muoi 
cried all night and wanted to go back to the nurses....that at the hospital 
her leg did not hurt....and she had had a bed to herself and not two and 


three others in her bed with her. As a result the family are willing that 
she have a brace like the boy above. 


— Hazel M. Atwood. 


Nursing "Notes from Union Koopital 


Leave Nothing to the Imagination 


Gertrude J. Rinden 


IME was when we tried to 
help the mothers in Diong- 
loh by telling them how to take 
care of their children, that is, 
we had meetings and qualified 
Chinese women would lecture 
on child care. The only trou- 
ble was that the mothers didn’t 
come. The old standbys of 
the church would be there-- 
you know how ’tis—and several 
grandmothers besides, but only 
two or three young mothers. 
To be sure the old ladies 
would nod and smile patron- 
izing approval during the talk 
and murmur polite apprecia- 
tions after it — bowing low — but 
as they hobbled off, I had a feel- 
ing that they were hurrying ex- 
tra fast to prevent daughters 
at home from trying any such 
notions on precious grandsons. 
Now these daughters, some of 
them, had been to our Chris- 
tian school and would like to 
_ have substituted boracic acid 
for the charms. They would 
like to have gone to the infant 
hygiene lecture too, but it was 
more fitting for the head of the 
house to dress up and go out 
while they attended to babies 
at home. 
So we asked ourselves, “‘How, 
how, are we going to get the 


right mothers, the young mo- 
thers, to hear our talks? If 
only people would come to hear 
—no! there’s a catch in that. 
Not hear! Not hear! But come 
and see!” So we evolved a 
new slogan for the Diongloh 
mothers—* Leave nothing to 
the imagination!” And we be- 
gan to plan exhibits. 

This first exhibit really was 
an enormous success whether 
judged by all the work the 
church members put into it, or 
the interest of the crowds 
which poured in the whole af- 
ternoon, or by the questions af- 
terwards, or by the amount 


that we ourselves learned about 


what to do next time. We had 
four exhibits in four rooms of 
a building on a busy main 
street. Children’s clothing was 
the first. Loose enough and 
washable were the aims there, 
and these abstractions were 
demonstrated right on lively 
youngsters, happy in the 
warmth and freedom of cloth- 
ing like that on the walls, while 
the women in charge, explain- 
ed the advantages of knitted, 
over quilted, cotton-wadded 
garments. One woman show- 
ed everyone a big doll in pro- 
per layette comfort--while too 
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many of the visiting babies fur- 
nished ample contrast in over 
tight, over much, coarse, dark 
clothing. 

In the next room, Dr. Ngu, 
beside a table with wash basin, 
soap, water, boracic acid, iod- 
ine, gauze, and adhesive plas- 
ter was showing how to pre- 
vent this and that infection 
nearest to him among the visi- 
tors. Here surely was some- 
thing new under the Diongloh 
sun-a doctor, well known for 
his cures, not only exposing his 
magic, but actually recom- 
mending prevention. It all 
looked so simple. Could it be, 
as he said, that that face so co- 
vered with infected sores, that 
the pus was running from one 
to the other, might be cured in 
this way ? 

We called the next exhibit, 
Christian Literature for Chil- 
dren, but it was the simplest 
kind of a showing of big color- 
ed pictures for the home, chil- 
dren’s stories, picture books 
and puzzles. Here was the 
place of greatest interest for 
the families of the church, and 
with Mr. Cieng’s help, they ex- 
amined, questioned, and order- 
ed for their own homes. The 
crowds, however, hurried over 
this to the fourth where they 
lingered until way after supper 
time. 

The fourth was to be toys, 


but we must have more than 
toys, we must, true to our slo- 
gan, have infants playing with 
toys. Imagine teaching babies 
to play after reading in the 
psychology books that play is 
an instinct. I remember once 
when I was telling my stories 
to an audience of American 
women, one of them exclaim- 
ed, “But wouldn’t the Chinese 
women by this time have 
thought of some of the things 
you did and made?” Whata 
contrast comes to the mind— 
between the life of mothers 
here and in America, beginning 
with sewers and ending with 
nursery schools. I can simply 
say that my neighbors, bound 
down by the dreary round of 
child-bearing and dingy house- 
hold cares, will do, without 
thinking, what always has been 
done until they are shown an 
easter way. 

Well, those tiny tots, sitting 
on straw mats and pouring rice 
husks (sand is not available in . 
Diongloh) with bamboo dip- 
pers or their hands from one 
box to another won the day! 
Truly, if a few hours are to 
win over centuries, they must 
be filled with more than vague 
suggestions ! 

Since that exhibit we have 
had some kind of exhibit every 


year for the women of Diong- 
loh during Christian Family 


| 
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Week, when the women of the 
Church try to help as many 
mothers as will be helped. 


And this year we had our re-— 


ward when the local govern- 
ment actually tranformed the 
second anniversary of the New 
Life Movement from a series 
of parades and feasts into a 
compaign for special educa- 
tion for women! For the first 
time in history, a meeting for 


women was held in the yamen 
and the Christians were asked 


to set up the food exhibit for 


babies that we had featured in | 
our last exhibit. It was a proud 
moment for me when a few 
days later a strange woman 
stopped me on the treet to in- 
quire, ““‘Where can I get some 
strong wire screening through 
which to strain my baby’s spin- 
ach ?.” 


‘THE School of Nursing of the Willis F. Pierce Memorial Hospital now 
numbers sixty-two students, with head quarters at Union Hospital. Six 
students are sent to Kate C. Woodhull hospital for a rotating obstetrica] 
service. The others get their experience in surgical and medical nursing, 


x-ray, children’s nursing, care of men patients and dietetics at Union Hos- 
pital. 


A new cap has been designed for the students of the Willis F. Pierce | 
Memorial Hospital School of Nursing. We have had several compliments 
on its neat and attractive appearance. 


Nurses from the Public Health department of Valin Hospital under the 
leadership of Miss J. Jacobs go to Sieng Hung Hiong, Wu Li Ding and Lu 
Loi weekly. Saturday April 4th being national Children’s Day a doctor 
and four nurses were sent to Wu Li Ding. 168 children were examined 
and prizes were given to the five finest one year olds, the five finest two 
years olds, likewise the five finest three year olds. But what todo....a 
pair of twin girls came in this finest class for one year olds. So Dr. Wu 
insisted upon a sixth prize for the second twin. Perhaps hereafter there'll 
be a premium on girls and twin girls (almost a calamity) in that communi- 
ty. On Friday, the day before and the regular visiting day some children 
were vaccinated free with vaccine given by the Provincial Public Health 
Bureau. Saturday afternoon (Children’s Day) three nurses and one doc- 
tor went to the large nearby Methodist church where this was the third 
year they had celebrated Children’s Day and examined about thirty-five 
children belonging to the Cradle Roll of the church. Vaccinations were 
given to those desiring and a talk was given to the mothers on child care. 

— Hazel M. Atwood. 


| 
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Highways 


L. J. Christian 


ly these days of China’s re- 
construction we are again 
and again reminded of the 
‘miles of miracles’ that have 
taken place about us in the 
building of roads that have 
helped much in the speed and 
ease with which we can now 
cover the Foochow Plain with 
its hundred and more villages. 


In the center of the Plain, 
surrounded by acres of rice 
paddies is the large market 
village of Au-seu “ Back of the 
Hill” where for over forty 
years the Mission has main- 
tained a chapel and carried on 
elementary educational work. 
In the early days in order to 
visit the school and chapel it 
was necessary to cross the 
miles of rice-fields afoot, or to 
ride in sedan chairs over the 
narrow, uneven stone walks. 
How often we wondered 
whether these villages would 
ever become really accessible, 
even by ricksha. And then 
one day we were surprised to 
see two lines of little red mark- 
ers stretching away across the 
fields toward the distant 
mountain; and next, there lay 
across the carpet of green a 
broad white ribbon of motor 
road, connecting the villages 


all along the line with the big 
city. Now buses have been 
running over the road for sev- 
eral years, and during the 
series of meetings recently held 
in Au-seu Village we were able 
to cover the distance there in 
20 minutes. 

That broad paddy-bordered 
highway has done more than 
connect these scattered rural 
settlements. It has had a very 
definite psychological effect on 
the minds of the people. The 
village temple in Au-seu, once 
the center of idol worship, is 
now used for a granary and 


‘storehouse, the idols having 


been made to ‘shove over a 
bit’ to make room for wood 
and rice. During one of our 
afternoon meetings, a man of 
influence in the village said to 
me, “Times have surely 
changed. Superstitions that 
had bound our people’s minds 
for generations have gone, and 
many have lost faith in the 
idols.” And our experience in 
the week of meetings amply 
verified this; for although we 
were there in the very coldest 
weather of the winter, and 
could offer nothing better than 
an old school building through 
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Liason Officer for Modern Medicine 
China 
L. G. Dyer 


[* January Dr. Edward H. 
Hume, Medical Adviser to 
the National Health Adminis- 
tration and Executive Sec’y of 
the Council on Missions (of 
the China Medical Associa- 
tion), paid us a visit which 
brought us both pleasure and 
profit. Dr. Hume served a 
twenty-year apprenticeship at 
the medical school of the Yale- 
in-China Mission in Changsha, 
speaks the national language 
with unusual fluency and is 
therefore able to listen as well 
as to speak. His real under- 
standing of Chinese back- 
grounds and Chinese psycho- 
logy has made him keenly sym- 
pathetic with China’s aspira- 
tions and his remarkable mem- 
ory coupled with his wide ac- 
quaintance with Chinese med- 
ical men makes him especially 
fitted for this advisorship. 
have this office held by a form- 
er missionary is most cheering. 


To 


Dr. Hume gave liberally of 
his time in talks and interviews 
and in gathering information 
about the medical situation 
and outlook here, both from 
the government and from the 
mission viewpoint. He met 
many of the Chinese doctors, 
including the members of the 
local Chinese medical society, 
in which not all are thoroly 
qualified M.Ds. He had inter- 
views with the provincial 
health department and visited 
all the mission and other hos- 
pitals worthy of the name, 
such as the Japanese, the new 
government midwifery hospi- 
tal, and also many schools. He 
addressed our joint Chinese 
and foreign prayer-meeting, 
reviewing the hundred years 
of western medicine in China 
and pointing out the stated 
policy of the government at 
the present time. He asked 
for a meeting of all the mission 


which the winds had free 
course, two hundred of the 
villagers sat through the two 
hour sessions each. afternoon. 
Not only are these days of re- 
construction of city streets 


and rural highways, they are 
in a truer sense days in which 
minds are opening up to new 
truths, and to the acceptance 
of Him who said “I am the 


way. 
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doctors and foreign nurses, 
which brought together the 
staff of the Anglican, Union 
and Community Hospitals. At 
this meeting he begged us to 
remember that the government 
did not have unlimited funds 
either and bespoke our co-op- 
eration with the government 
wherever possible. Its only 
hope of offering modern medi- 
cine to all of China will be 
through many _ dispensaries 
scattered through the prov- 
inces under the direction of a 
few large central hospitals. He 
said that the government had 
no wish to duplicate good 
work already in action and 
quoted several instances where 


the mission hospitals and the 


government had co-operated 
very happily. He reminded us 
that the medical standards set 
_ by the government were steadi- 
ly rising and that mission hos- 
pitals must be on their tiptoes 
lest the word ‘Christian’ be 
associated with something sec- 
ond-rate. It is probable that 
the government will eventually 
undertake supervision of all 
hospitals but it is unlikely that 
it will demand any more than 


the best mission hospitals are. 


now offering. He urged us to 
keep informed of what the 


government is doing medically 
and to keep them informed of 
any new hopes in our work; 
to comply with requests for 
the registration of physicians, 
training schools and hospitals ; 
to co-operate with it in plan- 


ning for outlying district dis- 


pensaries, that such may be 
placed most advantageously ; 
and to co-operate in public 
health and sanitation, preven- 
tive medicine campaigns, 
school health, and _ leprosy 
clinics. Dr. Hume stressed 
particularly the importance of 
friendly interested service to 
the community as opening the 


door for the greatest helpful- 


ness and for winning its loyal- 
ty and bringing about its ac- 


ceptance of the hospital as its” 


own. He urged us to unify 
our hospital programs and 
training schools, and to co-op- 
erate with each other more 
fully. He suggested that care- 
ful study would show us where- 
in we could supplement rather 
than duplicate work, and beg- 
ged us to have frequent nurs- 
ing and medical conferences 
that we might more clearly 
realize that the work of medi- 
cal ministry is one, not multi- 
ple, in the name the Great Phy- 
sician. | 
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The Cycle 1s Complete 


Willard L. Beard 


‘De? you raise pigs?” “Yes, 
I raise one or two each 
year and fatten them to eat at 
New Years”. “Do you want 
to buy one of our foreign pigs? 
Those seven that you see in 
the lot on the hill are ten 
months old now and they will 
weigh ten or fifteen pounds 
more at this age than an ordin- 
ary Ing Tai pig will at a year 
old. They have not had any 
extra care.” “Well, I will wait 
and watch. If I see your pigs 
are much better than the or- 
dinary pigs about here, I will 
buy next year.” 

This conversation was in 
March 1936, between the wri- 


ter and a neighbor, a farmer in > 


Ing Tai. [left Ing Tai a few 
days after and returned in a 
week to find the nine young 
pigs that we had for sale, all 
sold and the market unsuppli- 
ed. These are a cross between 


Poland-China and Chester- 


White. Seven pigs half Ches- 
ter-White and half native have 
been growing on the hillside in 
plain view from the main road 
to the city and people have 
taken notice of the rate of 
growth. The pigs are white, 
black and some spotted. They 
all sell. Twenty pounds in a 
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shoat overcomes a lot of con- 
servatism and superstition. 

The one little sow pig ac- 
quired in Septembar 1936 has 
become twenty one, and a pair 
of beauties, thoroughbreds, 
Poland-China, from the Union 
High School, eight weeks old, 
swell the number to twenty- 
three. The pigs about live on 
the left-overs from the school 
kitchen. The students feed 
them and at eight weeks they 
bring five dollars each, at ten 
months they bring twenty-five 
dollars. At first all declared 
that the Ing Tai people would 
not buy a white or a spotted 
pig but they do not declare so 
any more. 

We invested last fall in twen- 
ty white leghorn hens and two 
cocks. The people said no one 
would buy white hens, and on- 
ly the four foreigners would 
eat the eggs. To date over two 
hundred eggs have been sold 
for hatching and people 
are engaging the chicks before 
they have hatched. Fortu- 
nately the hen has just produc- 
ed this morning twelve fine 
chicks from thirteen eggs. Did 
the number have anything tO 
do with it? The students feed 
the hens and keep the ac- 
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counts. One week ten hens 
produced eggs to pay for the 
keep of twenty-five fowls, the 
fifteen non-producers were na- 
tive. Another week a coop of 
ten hens brought in a profit a- 
bove their keep of nearly ten 
dollars. These figures do not 
include labor and interest on 
investment. 

We have also three Angora 
rabbits and seven goats, one a 
fine young Saanen doe, nearly 
one year old due to freshen in 
a few days. Will the people 
drink goat’s milk ? 

Beside animal husbandry the 
students have become garden- 
ers. Asa result we have had 
lettuce, carrots, endive, spin- 
ach, beets, cabbage, turnips, 
sweetcorn. swiss chard, kohl 
raby, peas, brussels sprouts, 
Irish potatoes, wheat and Ken- 
tucky wonders. The last five 
are on the way. | 

The students have been 
studying animal husbandry and 
gardening in the class room 
and each has had some part in 
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the practical work. The object 
has been to interest the far- 
mers of Ing Tai in the improv- 
ment of pigs, hens and goats 
and in planning a rotation of 
vegetables that will provide for 
the whole year. Just now 
there is no vegetable. We are 
trying to introduce the foreign 
cabbage and Swiss chard. This 
will come just as the native 
white cabbage gives out. 

The call for eggs for hatch- 
ing and for pigs has come from 
all over the district, showing 
that conservatism against the 
use of anything new and super- 
stition against white animals 
have been punctured. 

I started to learn farming 
seventy years ago. I have re- 
sponded to the call here in 
Foochow to every kind of work 
that the church was engaged 
in,—even to being “in charge” 
of the Ponasang Men’s Hospi- 
tal for a year—and now this 
past year 1 endup my mission- 
ary work by coming back to 
farming. The cycle is complete. 


" ! N this period of our National Crisis, we must have resources. Our re- 
ligion will alone supply us.”— President.C. J. Lin. 


2 F OR myself as a Chinese Christian I am committed to internationalism 
and unlimited fellowship.”— Prof. T.C. Chao (Yenching University) 


sh CuriI STIANITY is either the one religion for mankind or it is alto- 
gether nonsense.” — Edwin Bevan, “ Christianity,” p. 201. 


” CHRISTIANITY is the answer to the religious questions of mankind.” 
-— William Ernest Hocking, “ Modern Trends in World Religions,” p.141. 


— R. Scott. 
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The Children’s Year 


Bertha H. Allen 


HIS is Children’s Year in 

China. The Government 
has so declared, and has work- 
ed out a program with definite 
aims for each month of the 
year. 


When I asked my English 
Class in the Union Kindergar- 
ten Training School what Foo- 
chow was doing to cooperate, 
they waxed quite eloquent. 
Their enthusiasm was. such 
that they all wanted to talk at 
once. They reported that the 
primary schools have had a 
children’s athletic meet, a big 
entertainment given by child- 
ren, a science contest, an ex- 
hibition of handwork, a child- 
ren’s concert and an oratorical 
contest. Many groups of 
children have gone on excur- 
sions, the bus companies being 
very generous with their ser- 
vice. Others have taken walks 
to places of interest, as our 
younger children did last week 
to view a famous garden. 


Children’s literature is being 


emphasized. The wealth of 


jolly little picture books, news- 
papers and magazines with gay 
pictures is a great contrast to 
the dearth of such material 
only a few years ago. Child- 
ren’s Libraries are scattered 


about the city. One near us 
is very attractive, with a teach- 
er in charge to help with the 
hard characters in the books. 
Books are not taken home, but 


low tables and seats are pro- 
vided. 


Health is gaining much at- 
tention. Last year our Foo- 
chow Government kindergar- 
tens had weekly visits by doc- 
tor and nurse. This year the 
service has been extended to 
the primary schools. Our own 
kindergarten has such service 
from the Union Hospital staff. 
Health posters and talks over 
the radio also are used. A 
government inspector visited 
us last week to see if our 
children were having the pro- 
per hygienic conditions. He 
seemed to be wholly satisfied ! 
Vaccination is being urged and 
pamphlets distributed on child 
care. 

Our kindergarten parents — 


are much interested in our 


monthly meetings and come 
out in good numbers. As 
there are sO. many cases of 
measles about just now, this 
last meeting we asked a doctor 
to talk on that subject. 


On April 4th, National 
Children’s Day, school play- 


is 
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grounds were thrown open to 
all children and special movies 
and programs were put on at 
various centers. One govern- 
ment kindergarten, in charge 
of two of our graduates, used 
the opportunity to have their 
children give to blind and poor 
children. They came to re- 
port the children’s interest in 
this, and I told them I had al- 
ways coveted the joy of a 
“Christmas giving” for the 
government school children 
and was delighted to know 
they were having a chance. 


Here at the U.K.T.S., amid 
gay decorations, our kinder- 
garten children entertained 
their young friends. Games 
in groups about the garden, a 
short program, learning the 
National Children’s Day Song, 
making toy airplanes and gath- 
ering on the lawn to “fly” 


them gave nearly three hun- 


dren children a happy after- 
noon. With their little baskets 
of cookies and candies and 
their gay badges and precious 
airplanes they departed after 
the party. 


Some of the subjects being 
given special study by experts 
are child labor problems, care 
for orphans and disabled child- 
ren, public playgrounds, pre- 
vention of cruelty to children, 
training in citizenship, suitable 
toys, ways of using native ma- 
terials and helping in national 
reconstruction, and summer 
health camps. 

As stated in the Government 
Program, “The aim of the 
Children’s Year is to arouse 
public interest in emphasizing 
the need of normal develop- 
ment of children,——physically, 
intellectually and spiritually,— 
and to advocate, protect and 
insure the rights of the child- 
ren of China for bringing them 
up to be healthy and useful 
citizens of the nation.” 

It is most encouraging to us 
who have been working with | 
and for children in Mission 
schools to feel that we are 
right in line with this year’s 
program and that the nation 
is becoming conscious of the 
importance of the develop- 
ment of the little child. 


She Fly Stony 


‘THE Y.M.C.A. was conducting a week’s health-institute in Foochow City 


- and one afternoon a Chinese doctor was lecturing on the dangers of the fly 


to a large audience,—an exceptionally good talk well illustrated with Ameri- 
can lantern-slides showing enormously magnified flies. The friend who 
told me the story was tingling with that comfortable feeling which comes 
when some one else does justice to one’s own special interest. Here at 
last, it must be getting across; then near her she heard a woman stage- 


that big!” 


whisper, ‘“‘ Well, no wonder Americans are afraid of flies if they have them 


— Gertrude J. Rinden. 


| 
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Dawn at Kuliang 
Martha Wiley 


at last on Kuliang! 
For decades foreigners 
have been going to this moun- 
tain ridge to escape the sum- 
mer heat, and for almost the 
same length of time the villa- 
gers have stoutly resisted the 
Gospel. 
- Buta few years ago a Bible 
woman, Mrs. Ngu, took up her 
residence in one of the villages 
and from there has worked 
among the surrounding popu- 
lation. She has met persecution, 
has been accused of theft, has 
had avery serious illness be- 
cause of poor living quarters, 
and has had many minor an- 
noyances, but she has won out. 

On Sunday, April 5th, I was 
with her and attended the 
church services in the village 
schoolhouse. There were sev- 
enteen of the village women in 
attendance with their children, 
a group of large girls that she 
had taught, and four men, be- 
sides the teacher’s father who 
preaches a short sermon each 
Sunday. 

A chorus that Dr. Dan Poling 
gave to the Foochow Chris- 
tians during his visit last year 
was written on the blackboard 
and visiting Bible woman 
taught the congregation to sing 
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it. Their lusty voices that 
can shout from one hilltop to 
another rang out, “I Choose 
Jesus,’ — after such a long, 
long wait! 

The previous Sunday Mr. 
Topping had held a commun- 
ion service and received two 
members to the church, mak- 
ing more than twenty baptized 
Christians now in the Kuliang 
villages, besides many others 
who are friendly to the mes- 
sage. | 
Considering that this Sunday 
was the exact date of the ‘‘Fes- 
tival of Tombs” and that a 
theater was going full force all 
day, the attendance was very 
good. Some of the non-Chris- 
tians had put up a shaky struct- 
ure on the Club grounds and 
were having grand entertain- 
ment, just stopping long e- 
nough to eat their feast. Oth- 
ers were off on the hillsides 
sweeping the graves and put- 
ting paper money on them. 
The Christians had refused to 
contribute money to the thea- 
ter and were supposed to stay 
away from it. Their refusal 
to contribute meant a clean 
break with the idolatrous prac- 
tices of their neighbors. 

I had three invitations to 
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feast with my neighbors of the 
summer time and accepted the 
first, which was in the home of 
the first of the villagers to come 
out boldly as a Christian. 
“Don’t be afraid to eat with 
us,” they said, “as it is too cold 
for flies to be out”, thus prov- 
ing that the facts of hygiene 
had reached even Kuliang. The 
pigs and chickens of this farm 
were kept in a house of their 
own and the home was very 
tidy. 

What a blessed contrast to 
most of the places that I had 
visited with Mrs. Ngu the day 
before, when we had to com- 
pete with the children, angry 
dogs, and frightened hens to 
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get a hearing! Mrs. Ngu puts 
the Christians through the cat- 
echism, teaches them Scripture 
verses and short prayers, talks 
on hygiene in a most intimate 
way, and sometimes “admon- 
ishes”—in fact, is rather strong 
on that—then is off to the next 
family. It is amazing how she 
can run up and down the moun- 
tain paths on her little, deform- 
ed, unbound feet. 


Dawn at Kuliang? Shall we 
not rather say that the Sun of 
Righteousness has arisen with 
healing in His wings to those 
who fear His name in the vil- 
lages of that beautiful moun- 
tain range ? 


NM Smith's Sketches 


“T was hungry and ye fed me.” 


WeE toiled up the long stone steps of the mountain trail, 400 of them, and 
at the top in the gap came on an old temple. Smoke was adding to the 
blackness of the rafters, for here was an emaciated woman heating water 
to serve tea to passers-by. While we sat down to cool off and wipe the 
perspiration from our faces, her little boy came to offer each of us a cup of 
fragrant tea. He was even more of a skeleton than his mother. Father — 
had been dead for years. An older brother had gone off seven years before 
seeking work and had not been heard from since. So on this little chap of 
eleven summers, weighing less than forty pounds had fallen the duty of 
breadwinner for mother, and he had been carrying heavy loads of wood 
until his strength gave way and his bare feet were blood-stained. Well, the 
only thing to do was to take him into the Christian orphanage for a year to 
build up the emaciated body and give him a reprieve from forced child- 
labor, and a look into the child’s heaven, a Christian home. 


— E. H. Smith. 


il 


How They 


Guy A. 


BOUT four miles from Foo- 
chow near the fork of two 


rivers lies a village unnoticed 
among the many others on that 
same plain. In this village, 
typical of old China, are sever- 
al houses. In one of these 
lived a family with three child- 
ren. The father was a man 
who drank and gambled to 
such an extent that the mother 
committed suicide. The grand- 
mother took care of the family 
as best she could. 


One day the young lad of the 
family was present in a native- 
medicine shop while the pro- 
prietor was dispensing some 
drugs to a well-dressed man 
who had come in for a special 
prescription. After the man 
had gone, the shopkeeper dis- 


covered that he had made a 


mistake and actually given the 
purchaser some poison. He 


rushed out to hunt for the man 


but failed to find him. In an 
agony of fear he went to the 
village pastor, who suggested 
they pray about it. The young 
lad was present. They had 
done what they could and the 
rest was left with God. A day 
or two later the man in ques- 
tion came back to the shop 
quite alive and in his right 
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Come 
Thelin 


mind. The proprietor was as- 
tonished. What had happen- 
ed? It was learned that about 
the time the group were in 
prayer, the man was entering 
his house, when he stumbled 
and fell and spilled the medi- 
cine he bought. To the young 
lad here was a real answer to 
prayer. The boy began forth- 
with to make friends with the 
pastor. 

Some time later a mission- 
ary was going through that 
district and learned of the lad. 
He was given an opportunity 
to go to school. Funds from 
abroad would make this pos- 
sible. The school authorities 
did not feel like taking in such 
an unlikely lad who was not 
educated yet he was grown up. 
The missionary insisted that 
the school try out the lad and 
see how he would do as a stu- 
dent with special standing. 

The young man has gradu- 
ated from the junior high 
school and is entering the seni- 
or high. He is an outstanding 
Christian worker both in the 
field as a witnessing evangelist 
and among his fellow-students. 
The boys call him “ preacher”’ 
but this does not daunt him. 
He is known by all the students 
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and staff for his out and out 
stand for Christ. During his 
spare time he is making good 
use of every opportunity to 
show something of his Mas- 
ter’s love with the result that 
many of the students have 
been greatly helped by him. 
During vacations he will often 
go with a group to do evangel- 
istic work in the country. The 
best testimony given was from 
a fellow student who said, 
“When you meet him he gives 


You know he is a vital Chris- 
tian.”’ | 

Here is an evangelist in the 
making. China needs such 
youths by the thousands. They 
have no material goods, no 
opportunity for education but 
for the generosity of friends 
who believe in doing the work 
of the Master. Is it not worth- 
while to have a share in the 
training of this future Chris- 
tian evangelist who is showing 
to all who know him the power 


you friendly influence and _ of love by keeping in constant 
courage just from his looks. touch with the Living Christ? 


Miracles 


A\ hundred yards from the Union High School there is a group of native 
houses in a community which dates back to the time of Charlemagne. The 
people for the most part are uneducated and superstitious. They know 
much of the ancient Chinese customs and modes of living and they look with 
curiosity upon the life nearby as manifested by the “foreigners” and the 
foreign-looking houses and school, and the new ways. Chinese students 
and teachers are interesting to them, but they find them hard to under- 
stand. 

In one of these homes lies a young girl who has been ill for a long time. 
The native doctors have been called in and dispensed the native remedies 
but all to no avail; the girl will die. 

One day the missionary lady drops in with the Community House nurse, 
and learns about the case. After much talk the girl’s family is prevailed 
upon to allow the missionary to take the girl to a Christian hospital. She | 
will die anyway, that is sure. Into the hospital she goes and hovers be- 
tween life and death for days. Then she rallies. After weeks of treatment 
she gradually improves until one day she is dismissed from the hospital. 
The family and neighbors speak of her as one who has ‘risen from the 
dead.” What power these foreigners have! — 

This is just one of the ‘miracles’ in the missionary’s life. The young | 
girl is now full of vigor and is learning something of the Christian way of 
life. Will you at the home base multiply the opportunities for such ser- 


vice? 
— Elizabeth C. Thelin 
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Volunteers 
Leona L. Burr 


URING China New Year 
vacation, fourteen boys 

and girls from nine different 
high schools in Foochow City 
volunteered to go and live ina 
certain village for three weeks. 
They carefully prepared to 
teach the villagers what they 
could about Christianity, the 
New Life Movement and the 
necessity of education for their 


children. ‘They also conscien-. 


tiously pledged themselves to 
live a simple, friendly life while 
there. The girls lived in one 
house and the boys in another, 
nearby. They arose each 
morning at six and when the 
girls over-slept, the boys sang 
a ““Good Morning” song at 
their door. 
own work including cooking. 
They were forced to eat rice 
and vegetables only because 
the meat had all been salted 
down for China New Year 
feasting and no one was will- 
ing to sell a pound. 

These students had drill each 
morning to show the curious 
spectators how right exercise 
strengthens the body. The 
girls spent the forenoons visit- 
ing in the Christian homes 
where they held Bible Classes 
and helped the women with 
sewing and taking care of sick 
children. The boys went into 
well-to-do families and talked 
to the men about village pro- 
blems. They found one home 
so bothered by the “Fox Spirit” 
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They did all their 


which appeared every night in 
a windowless room that the 
family had been reduced to 
widows and one man only. 
The students observed that he 
had T. B. 


The afternoons were spent 
in different, smaller villages. 
In each place they selected a 
widespreading banyan tree in 
which they hung a colorful 
picture and under which they 
began to sing Chinese melodies. 
This never failed to draw an 
audience. In one place the chil- 
dren were so quarrelsome that 
they could not hold their at- 
tention with stories or songs. 
In another, the teen-age boys 
were so afraid of having their 
pictures taken in ragged, old 
clothes that they broke up the 
meeting. But in most places 
these students made an event 
in the village and they were 
asked to come back again. 


The evenings afforded the 
most constructive form of 
teaching. All the villagers were 
invited into one large house 
where they were led in discus- 
sion of the actual problems 
that hover over China today. 
It was hard for them to see 
how they are a part of China 
but the students come back to 
school feeling that when the 
farmers do understand, they 
will also volunteer to help 
meet the demands of the New 
Day. | 


Cut-Outs 


‘Josephine C. Walker 


UR cut-out Christmas 
cards and linen work have 
made a great difference to some 
women and girls out here, who 
would otherwise have had to 
sell their children or them- 
selves, go to a Buddhist nun- 
nery, or slowly starve to death 
at home. | 
One of these women is a for- 
mer Wen Shan school girl; 
married young to help finance 
her family when out of work. 
She has two children to sell or 
support. The father is living 
and a day laborer on the roads, 
where the pay is so poor he 
can hardly support himself, 
and where the camps in which 
they live are so unhealthy, he 
he is sick at home much of the 
time. She is my best worker 
in cut-outs. Her early train- 
ing shows in her work. Those 
of you who have enjoyed her 
Christmas cards can be doubly 
happy that you have helped 
her keep her children and a 
Christian home. 


Some of the women in our 
Bible School do this cut-out 
_work, also the linen applique, 
to help pay expenses. As us- 
ual our numbers are likely to 
reach seventy this term. The 
number is only limited by our 
ability to supply work for 
those willing and wanting a 
chance to better their lot. 


Two of these are young wid- 
ows with no children, whose 


fathers-in-law wish to realise 
on them by having them re- 
marry. They are determined 
not to, as they know too well 
that a widow remarried is like- 
ly to find herself sold indeed. 
Three other girls studying 
and working here are refugees 
from the city of Kienning 
which was taken by the Reds. 
Their mothers and they have 
been doing applique and cut- 
out work. That and the be- 
trothal money for one of the 
girls has given one family of 


five a scant two meals a day > 


during the past year. | 

Their home is the theater 
stage in a guild hall which they 
along with clan idols can have 
rent free. Twice a week the 
mother walks five miles to get 


alittle work from me to help 
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support herself, her boy, and 
the two girls in here. The fa- 
ther has an uncertain job in 
another city and has just sent 
back six dollars, one half of 
his first month’s wage,so to-day 
the mother came to pay for 
the girls’ school books. 


Friends tell the mother she 
has reversed the proper order, 
with her girls in school and her 
boy at home. She had hoped 
to get him into a government 
school for the destitute; but 
others with more pull filled all 
the vacancies. Would I not 
like to find something better 
for the lad! 


| 
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Straws 
Agnes M. Christian 


ERE comes a group of 
interesting-looking girls, — 
five of them clustered around 
a home-made banner of paper 
fastened to a bamboo stick. 
That means some sort of pro- 
paganda, —I wonder what it is 
this time.” 

Hardly had I finished my 
thought when the group ap- 
proached me with a remark, 
made in Mandarin, and spoken 
a bit hesitantly. When I show- 
ed my surprise and lack of 
comprehension, one of the 
girls in the smiling group point- 
ed to the slogan on the banner, 
and repeated the words ‘fai 
chi’ —airplane. Then it dawned 
on me that I was being given 
an opportunity to contribute 
to the famous birthday gift 
which the students are suppos- 
ed to be making to Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek on the 
occasion of his fiftieth birth- 
day. We had heard that all 
students were required to con- 
tribute three dollars each, and 
all teachers at least ten pre- 
cent of their salaries for a 
month. Now it seems that the 
students are permitted to car- 
ry on a sort of indiscriminate 
“tag day’ in the effort to cover 
their share of the assessment! 

This morning comes a print- 
ed card of invitation from the 
Provincial Department for the 
New Life Movement, asking 


the pleasure of our presence at 
the four day art exhibit to be 
held in the Provincial Library 
on East Street for the benefit of 
flood sufferers in North China. 

Several afternoons this week 
there have been well-planned 
and well-attended services in 
the Lau Memorial Church to 
which the students of our var- 
ious schools have been speci- 
ally invited for Passion Week 
Meetings. 

While our entire church is 
in the doldrums over a case of 
disciplining two pastors, the 
doing of regular church work © 
has been unusually strenuous. 
It is therefore most encourag- 
ing that we can report the ap- 
pearance since the first of the 
year of two flourishing Sunday 
Schools, one at East Gate 
church and one at Au-seu vil- 
lage. In both places the work 
is carried on by local workers, 
and we hope will become a 
permanent feature. So many 
Sunday Schools have hereto- 
fore been entirely dependent 
on the coming of students from 


some Mission School to con- 
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duct the classes, and have 
therefore been discontinued as 
soon as schools closed! These 
new schools are looking for a 
boom, both in attendance and 
available teachers when the 
summer vacation arrives !! 


| 

| 
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Students at Bible-Study 


Laura D. Ward 


E present generation of 
students knows nothing 
about the Bible. Can’t we use 
our Sunday evenings for a 
study group?” The question 
came from a young teacher and 
we were only too glad to have 
it asked. Fortunately most 
of the boarding girl students 
are from Christian homes 
so there would be hearty 
co-operation from the parents 
and probably no _ criticism 
from the government authori- 
ties especially if the group met 
in our house. We always end 
the evening with a quiet game 
so there is no lack of en- 
thusiasm. 


One of the first evenings we 
came upon the problem of evil 
spirits. We found that almost 
every One in the room was a- 
fraid of them because of the 
stories they had heard from 
other children and grown-ups. 
Our talks have cleared up their 
minds and we agreed that it is 
better not to circulate such 
stories. | 

As the new term opened up 
the questions raised by stu- 
dents all over the country 
came up. We chose about five 
of these and have had several 
very interesting evenings to- 


gether discussing them. 
“Where is heaven? Is there 
a God? What proofs have 
we? What proofs that we 
have souls? What of the after 
life? the end of the world ?” 
But most real and vital now is 
the Christian attitude toward 
Japan, toward war under the 
present conditions, what can 
Christianity present as a solu- 
tion of China’s difficulties. 
During the lenten season our 
thought centered especially on 
Jesus’ attitude toward death, 
eternal life and how he show- 
ed us the way to learn to love 
our enemies. 

A local group of Christians 
unwilling to cooperate with 
the church are holding meet- 
ings in another part of the 
town setting forth the literal 
interpretations of the Bible, 
emphasizing the books of Dan- 
iel and Revelations, disputing 
the theory of evolution. 
Though we deprecate the dis- 
sention brought about in this 
way we are glad to have these 
young people pressed to find 
the reason for the faith that is 
in them. They are ready now 
to search their Bibles to find 
out just what it does mean. 


A few years ago we were 
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dismayed by the new govern- solution of these pressing pro- 
ment regulations forbidding blems, which are baffling wiser 
the formal study of the Bible- heads than theirs. How can 
within the curriculum asa re- we help them to plant their 
quired subject. To-day weare feet upon the “rock” in time 
perplexed how to “guide them to withstand the storm that is 
into all truth” as they come already threatening to sweep 
to us in their search for the them away? 


Another of Ms. Smith's Sketches 


How Much is a Boy Worth ? 


| met him this evening. Bright, clear-eyed, ruddy cheeks. Father and 
mother both dead. Only a grandmother and he to face the world without 
resources aside from their own four hands. The old lady got the oppor- 
tunity to cook and wash in the village school but there was no work for 
little John to do nor food for him. So he was forced to the lodge of all the | 
outcast in a Chinese village; he had to sleep and live in dirty idol temples. 
An old man who had once been a barber offered to teach the boy whenever 
he could to cut hair. The village preacher came bringing this little chap 
to me. “Something ought to be done for this child of 13.” In a few 
months he would be lost in the undertow of heathen degradation and vice 
in which he must live day and night, indescribable and unbelievable to you 
and me. Well, the preacher said eight dollars Mexican ($2.50 US) would 
take care of him for four of five months in the Christian chapel and in 
September when the schools opened, $15.00 would care for him for an en- 
tire year in our Christian boarding school. So we worked it out that way, 
lest One of these little ones should perish. And I think it was a bargain for 
the kingdom of God. : 
| — E. H. Smith. 


01 -- 


THE end of the longest, coldest winter we have known in Foochow found 
five of our mission sick at the same time in the Union Hospital. Since 
nurse Jacobs was among this number, how glad we were that Miss Atwood 
was back from furlough. It took all of her ingenuity to keep these obstre- 
perous foreign patients patient. While Mr. Smith was one of these forced 
vacationists, Mrs. Smith carried’ on in Ingtai and said she felt like the Old 
Woman in the Shoe with the eighty little orphans. 7 
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Cooperation 
W. H. Topping 


HE representatives of 
Churches and Boards in 
Fukien are not only discussing, 
but are putting into effect the 
possibilities of closer coopera- 
tion. Secretaries from the 
home Boards visited Fukien in 
1935 (Drs. Fairfield & Cart- 
wright), and together with the 
leaders on the field surveyed 
our common task to ascertain 
whether there was overlapping 
and competition which could 
be eliminated. It was found 
that we have an unusual a- 
mount of Union work, in our 
Evangelistic, Educational, and 
Medical work, such as the Fu- 
kien Christian Council, the 
Fukien Union Christian Uni- 
versity and some union schools 
of Middle school grade, and 
the Union Hospital which Dr. 
Edward Hume maintains ranks 
among the few high grade hos- 
pitals in China. We could see 
however further possibilities 
> Union work all along the 
ine. 


Our latest step in coopera- 
tion is the Union Theological 
Seminary which took place in 
the fall of 1935. At present 
the Methodist and Congrega- 
tional Churches only have u- 
nited in this enterprise, but the 


Anglicans are now ready to 
come in on the Union, and are 
only being held up until the 
President of the Seminary re- 
turns from America. The Ang- 
licans are already cooperating 
in the school, the freshmen 
class of the Anglican Semin- 
ary attending classes in the 
Union Seminary, and one tea- 
cher giving part time. The 
Methodist Woman’s Bible 
school is also cooperating by 
having many of their classes 


in the Union Seminary, while 


Union Seminary students take 
some classes in the Woman's 
Bible School. It will just be a 
matter of time until both the 
Anglican Seminary and the 
Woman's Bible School become 
an integral part of the Union, 
under a common board of 
managers. 

This Union Seminary re- 
ceives graduates from Jr. Mid- 
dle Schools, but the students 
have usually had some experi- 
ence in teaching in primary 
schools before entering the 
Seminary. They are more ma- 
ture than the ordinary Jr. Mid- 


dle School graduates. Those 


who have read the report of 
the Kuling Conference with 
Dr. Weigle ( 1935), entitled: 
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“Education for Service in the 
Christian Church in China,” 
will recognize that our Union 
Seminary ranks as a ‘“‘ Theo- 
logical Training School”. As 
conditions permit, the grade 
of the school will be gradually 
raised to the rank of a “'Theo- 
logical College”, or College 
Grade. However at the pre- 
sent stage of the work of the 
Church in Fukien, our gradu- 
ates will go out into our rural 
fields, the rural parishes can in 
a measure support them, and 
there is provision for continu- 
ed theological study for those 


in service. Promising students 
can go on to higher training at 
Nanking or elsewhere, and be- 
come prepared for work in the 
best city churches. The pas- 
tor of the largest Methodist 
Church in Foochow is a 
graduate of the Methodist 
School of the same grade be- 
fore the Union; he simply went 
on to higher grade schools, 
proving that any promising 
student may get a foundation 
here upon which he may build 
if the opportunity opens for 
him to go on to further study. 


How 


OvR students are all in uniform and all have clipped heads—khaki boy- 
scout uniforms and clipped heads in junior high, black uniforms with clip- 
ped heads in senior high. Military drill under a government trained milit- 
ary leader is held each day. This leader is a fine type of man whom all 
respect. There must be obedience and cleanliness where he rules. Strict 
inspection of rooms is given every day. It is impressive to be at the service 
of the flag raising and the flag lowering, where the whole student body of 
363 stand at attention. All this is good—yes, excellent—-if it were only in 
a better cause! 


The first year senior high have had six weeks of regular classes. Now, 
April 10th, they have gone to live in barracks until Aug. 15th. The loss of 
50 of our student body is felt. We do miss their activity. Every Sunday 
they can go home; the rest of the week they are kept busy drilling, march- 
ing, and going through sham battles. The drill in the hot sun they dread, 
yet even that can be endured for the sake of their country. 


—— Susan E. Armstrong. 
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DR. and Mrs. Beard have been spending their last year in China in 
beautiful Ingtai. Mrs. Beard took English classes for Miss Lanktree 
who is on furlough and Dr. Beard has assisted Principal Chiu in the in- 
dustrial projects of the school. The youthful enthusiasm of the Beards 
as they go about doing “last things’ in preparation for retirement this 


June is a source of wonderment. It is with the greatest of admiration 
that we see them round out their four decades in China. 


E-VERYONE in the mission was much pleased with Miss Helen Calder’s 
visit in March. Her keen understanding of mission problems, her friendly 
interest in each special job, and the inspiration she ee to us made her 
stay most delightful. 


CCD & have all Oh’ed and Ah’ed over the new clothes and the extra pep 
which Helen Smith brought back from America. How lucky we feel to 


have her back. She and Lyda Houston share the big job of Religious — 
Education at Wen Shan where the enrollment is unusually large. 


* 


‘THE first thing that Miss Hartwell tells you these days is that fifteen of 
her girls are ready and wanting to join the church this spring. 


* * 


TT seems most appropriate that Dr. Dyer should choose Jane Addams 
for the subject of her Anti-Cobweb club paper. That same passion to 


help the unfortunate keeps Dr. Dyer working long hours in her hospital 
for women and children. 


* | 
Dr. Margaret Tucker (Methodist) is beginning her work in Union Hospit- 
al wbere her services are very much appreciated. 
| * * 
Miss Burr has just given another play—* The Run Away Clown ”—in 


which she incorporated the term’s work in music for one of her Foochow 


College classes. The beautiful finished production was enjoyed by the 
whole school. 


1D. and Mrs. Hinman and Miss Wiley with Principal and Mrs. Hsueh 
— February in Shanghai and Nanking in the interests of Foochow Col- 


* * 
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A recent guest of the mission remarked at Campbell’s that she didn’t ex- 
pect to find “ Christendom” on a doctor’s table. All the mission is stimul- 
ated by Dr. Campbell’s wide reading in extra-surgery fields. | 


Nr. and Mrs. Brewster Bingham visited Mrs. Bingham’s father, Mr 
Beach, at Christmas during vacation from their study at the Peiping 
Language school. We look forward to the time when they will be work- 
ing with the students here in Foochow. 


A\NOTH ER guest from America expressed his surprise that missionary 
wives had to teach their own children. Mrs. Topping, Mrs. McClure, Mrs- 
Campbell and Mrs. Rinden will tell you that school is a full time job. 


* * 


For a month this winter Fukien Christian University could boast two 
philosophers, both well known in American Board circles. Dr. Hugh 
Vernon White and Mr. Roderick Scott. Guest professor and professor at 
the University had a great time together over their classes. 


J UST now our treasurer is having a taste of school too while Mrs. 
McClure is convalescing after an operation in Shanghai. Mr. McClure 
teaches Geography after hours. _ 

* * 
CHE Christian community in Foochow is looking forward to the Easter 
Concert in which all the Christian middle schools and the University take 
part under Mrs. Scott’s direction. 

* | * * 


CAROLYN Campbell at two prefers to talk Chinese but she will trans- 
late if we insist—that is when her idiom is too Chinese for some of us not 
born in China. 

* 


Riss Josephine Walker says that her women’s Bible classes can make 
their own Bible pictures. The rest of us know that itis Miss Walker’s 
clever planning of cut outs and colors that turns necessity into a mean- 
ingful activity. 


Mr. Christian has been playing the interdenominational game this winter. 
In the Fall with two Chinese pastors, Anglican and Congregational, he 
held a series of meetings in a rural Methodist Church! Since then several 
other churches have asked for their help with special meetings. The wo- 
men of the church were glad of Mrs. Christian’s suggestions for their pro- 
grams when she went to Diongloh with this trio. 


| + * * 
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Mr. Thelin is giving a good deal of attention to the new building at 
Union High—one being built largely with Chinese funds. It will house 
laboratories for seed selection, fruit canning and othcr experiments valu- 
able to these students who are goiny to lead in China’s much talked of 
rural reconstruction. Music and English at Union High and Mark and 
Robert at home keep Mrs. Thelin and Grandma Cushman more than 
busy. Mark is in the “Grandma show book” stage while Robert is 
content just to sit on her lap. 


Miss ward and Mr. Rinden are much encouraged by the beginning they 
have made with lay leadership training institutes in country churches. 
They say that they learn a good deal on these extended stays with church 
members—a good deal besides learning to eat rice and fish and sJeeping on 
bed boards, we suppose they mean. 


* 


Dip you know that Miss Allen can transpose a Chinese street song into 
something that U.K.T.S. girls can play ? She jots down some words about 
_ elean hands and faces, and you have just that song that’s needed for the 


kindergarten kiddies. She can and does this while she’s waiting for a 
committee meeting. 


* * 


‘THE first meeting of Miss Armstrong's stamp club was a great success. 
Eighteen Senior High students of Foochow College spent an hour after 
school selecting and cataloging the stamps which their friends in U.S. A. 


had sent them through Miss Armstrong. They were hearty in their appre- 
ciation of them. 


* * * 


Nr. Topping continues to be a very busy man with the problem of the 
church as it now is and the teaching of our future ministers in the Union 
_ Theological Seminary. 


* 

‘THE mission’s enthusiasm over Miss Thomas’s return after two years in 
America is only matched by her own great joy at being back to begin her 
new work as instructor at Fukien Christian University. All who have 


heard Miss Thomas’s speeches can imagine the treat which she gave the 
mission in telling them of her year at Pleasant Hill Acadamy, Tennessee. 
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